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ism and environment than any yet attained ; and on this 
side his philosophy would appeal strongly to Nietzsche, 
as also on its individualistic side, with which we have seen 
him to be in complete agreement. Indeed, he brings the 
two into direct association by asking: "Is not every in- 
dividual an attempt to reach a higher species than man?" 
(lb., p. 238.) It is here, rather than in the youthful 
worship of genius, which his disgust with "Wagner led 
him to repudiate, that we can lay our finger on the genesis 
of the superman. 

Here we reach a second and still more decisive turning- 
point in the evolution of Nietzsche's ethics, the subse- 
quent phases of which must be reserved for discussion in 
another and concluding paper. 

Alfred W. Benn. 

Florence, Italy. 



SAVONAKOLA.* 

THOMAS DAVIDSON. 



MORALITY is the preparation for goodness. The 
former is human, the latter divine. Man's moral 
life is conditioned by two factors : (1) his own will, and 
(2) the universal will, as realized in the world, subhuman 
and human. The aim of that life is to bring these fac- 
tors into complete harmony. "When this is accomplished, 
life is good, divine. God is good, not moral. 

That such is the moral problem, and such its solution, 
has long been recognized. It is recognized in the Veda, 
in the Gathas, in the Tripitaka, in the Bible, in the 
Koran, in iEschylus, in Heraclitus, in Dante, in Tenny- 

* This lecture is one of a series delivered at Philadelphia and other 
places by the late Thomas Davidson, on "The Leaders of Spiritual 
Thought in the Middle Ages," and has been given to the Journal by 
Mr. Davidson's literary executor, Prof. Charles M. Bakewell of Vale 
■University. 
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son, and in many other leading seers. All these tell ns 
that moral life consists in an endeavor after harmony 
between the individual and universal wills. But nearly 
every one of them conceives this harmony in a peculiar 
way, namely, as a complete subordination of the in- 
dividual to the universal, a merging and losing of the 
human in the divine. "In la sua voluntade e nostra 
pace," says Dante. "Our wills are ours to make them 
thine," is the echo of Tennyson. And this is the way 
in which the relation has been conceived by all the re- 
ligions of the past, without exception. Nay, more, this 
view lies at the foundation of all the metaphysical 
theories of all the great philosophical systems, Hindoo, 
Greek, medieval, German. It is expressly set forth in 
many legal treatises, in this form: "Man has no rights 
against God." It is this view that lies behind asceticism 
and priestcraft in religion, pantheism and panlogism in 
philosophy, tyranny by the grace of God in politics. The 
church, schools and state of the Middle Ages all repre- 
sented the universal will, and called upon the individual 
will for complete conformity and submission. 

But although this view of the relation of the two wills 
has been almost universally maintained in theory and 
institutionally embodied in practice, it has not always 
satisfied the aspirations of men or shaped their indi- 
vidual practice. On the one hand, there have always been 
a few minds that, holding the individual soul to be an 
essential moment of the universal, have vindicated its 
rights as over against any exclusive assertion of the lat- 
ter; on the other, there have always been many who 
have made their own wills the law of their lives. The 
former we term mystics, the latter rebels against society. 
Widely apart as these two classes of men stand, they 
have this in common: they both equally rebel against 
the notion that the individual will must annihilate itself 
before the universal. It requires nothing but a union 
of these two tendencies — of mysticism in thought and 
feeling with rebellion in practice — to bring into existence 
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a new and active form of piety, the piety of divine 
autonomy, divine individuality. And this union, which 
seems to be the appointed task of the Germanic nations, 
took place in northern Europe in the centuries from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth. In the previous centuries 
there had been plenty of mysticism of that hysteric sort 
which accompanies inactive asceticism, and plenty of 
rebellion ; but the two had never met in the same minds. 
Toward the year 1300, however, they did so meet, and 
the result was that movement which finally gave birth 
to the Reformation — the triumph of Germanism over 
Eomanism. Indeed, if we look very closely at the Ref- 
ormation, especially as reflected in the mind of its great- 
est representative and champion, we shall see that it is 
composed of just these two forms of individual asser- 
tion, mysticism and rebellion, or, if it be preferred, 
rebellion of the individual by right of his mystical 
essential union with the universal. That the Reforma- 
tion was a rebellion against the absolute institutionalism 
of the Middle Ages has always been obvious and unques- 
tionable; it is not so well known that it was due to a 
consciousness of the essential oneness of the universal 
and human wills, and to a rejection of the attitude of 
submissive thraldom by the latter. And yet we have 
only to study the history of the centuries immediately 
preceding to see what an important part mysticism, and 
particularly German mysticism, played in preparing the 
way for the Reformation. Eckhart and Tauler, Ruys- 
broek and Suso lacked only the spirit of rebellion to turn 
them into reformers of the first rank. Luther's mysti- 
cism and his respect for the mystics of the previous cen- 
turies are too well known to require more than a passing 
mention. It may be admitted, and is indeed true, that 
the early reformers, even the greatest of them, had no 
clear knowledge of what underlay their undertaking; 
but we need not wonder at this, since we find that in 
every movement whereby man rises to a higher stage in 
the consciousness of freedom, individuals are far more 
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truly instruments than intentional agents or initiators. 
It is only when their principles have wrought themselves 
out to their logical results that the true meaning and 
spirit of them are apparent. Thus, it is only now, after 
the lapse of over three hundred years, that the under- 
lying force of the ^Reformation is plainly revealing 
itself, as an assertion of the complete moral autonomy 
of the individual spirit, on the ground of its essential 
oneness with the divine spirit. We too are Gods is the 
motto inscribed upon the banners of the reformers, how- 
ever little they were aware of the fact, and however 
bitterly they would have repudiated any such interpre- 
tation of their spirit. It is this motto, moreover, now 
for the first time becoming clearly legible, that is the 
key to all the movements of modern history. For this 
history, viewed on its inner side, has nothing else to 
record but the gradual and painful transition of the 
mind of man from a human to a divine consciousness — 
from an attitude of slavish submission to the universal 
will to one of joyful and self-respecting cooperation 
with it. And in estimating the importance of any 
character in modera history, this is the test we must 
apply: How far did he contribute to carry forward 
this transition? How far did he himself escape from 
the thraldom of the old and embrace the new; and 
how far did he enable the men of his time to do the 
same. 

This is the test we must apply to Savonarola, the sub- 
ject of this lecture, if we wish to form a true estimate 
of his character and work as ethical and religious in- 
fluences. But before attempting this we must present 
to ourselves, in as clear a manner as possible, the mental 
and moral condition of the people among whom Savo- 
narola was called to labor, that is, the condition of the 
Italians in the fifteenth century. And this involves a 
brief retrospect into the past. When the effete Roman 
Empire became the prey of the northern barbarians, the 
political and social relations which it had sustained were 
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almost completely annihilated, and a condition of bar- 
barism was the result. In the midst of this, the only 
civilizing power that remained standing was the Church. 
She, chiefly through the monastic orders, which had risen 
in answer to the needs of the time, did much to soften 
the temper of the barbarians, to restore strength to the 
exhausted Romans, and to heal the gulf between the 
two peoples. In this way she, naturally enough, ac- 
quired great power, and imparted a religious tone to the 
whole of society. Indeed, had no external enemy threat- 
ened Europe, it is not improbable that she would have 
fallen entirely into the hands of the Church, and the 
Pope have become in fact what he claimed to be, the 
successor of the emperor. But in the seventh century 
there arose beyond the limits of the Church a rival 
religious power, which from the first had been compelled 
to maintain itself by force of arms, and which had no 
objection to the use of these. The Church, finding her 
very existence threatened by this power, was compelled, 
after a time, to do two things: (1) in the year 800 to 
reestablish the old empire as a military power; (2) from 
about the year 1050 onwards to give a systematic formu- 
lation to her creed as opposed to that of Islam. Hence 
arose the Holy Roman Empire and scholastic theology, 
the former of which soon proved a counterbalancing 
check to the power of the Church, while the latter im- 
parted to her creed a rigidity which almost necessarily 
forced her into the position of a persecutor. When, in 
the year 1073, Hildebrand ascended the papal throne as 
Gregory VII, he fully comprehended the position thus 
resulting for the Church, and set out with an iron will 
to conduct her triumphantly out of it. The nature of 
his purpose is easily stated. He desired (1) to impart 
to the Church a sense of mystic unity within itself and 
with God, a sense based upon clearly formulated dogma; 
(2) to render her, as this conscious unity, the supreme 
power in the world, overbearing all other institutions, 
and responsible only to God. In a word, he desired a 
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complete theocracy, a kingdom of God, governed by a 
priestly hierarchy standing in such close relation to God 
as to have no will but His; or, to revert to the distinc- 
tion made above, he desired to see the individual will 
harmonized with the universal through complete sub- 
ordination. It was the attempt to realize this ideal that 
determined the main current of European history in the 
centuries from the eleventh to the fourteenth, and that 
still, to a large extent, determines the policy of the 
Eoman Church. Anselm, Bernard, Francis, Dominic, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura are prominent among the 
heroes who gave themselves up, body and soul, to this 
great task, the accomplishment of which would have 
abolished the kingdoms of this world, and replaced them 
by a Civitas Dei, a kingdom of God. But while all this was 
going on, there was another and opposing influence 
blindly working its way to strength and consciousness. 
This was the sense of personal freedom, of moral auton- 
omy, the sense that the only possible enduring relation 
between conscious spirits, however different in their 
grades of perfection, is one of coordination and not one 
of subordination. In. truth, under the influence of the 
Germanic spirit, men everywhere were beginning to feel 
that there can be nothing higher than a self-conscious, 
moral personality. But as yet this feeling was embodied 
in no institution, no concerted movement Bather it as- 
sumed the form of a rebellion against all institutions, 
an anarchic individualism, manifesting itself in strong 
men as tyranny, in weak men as simple lawlessness. The 
civil institutions, indeed, State and Empire, were often 
at war with the Church ; but they were, equally with the 
latter, unfavorable to personal autonomy — that new 
ideal which was, and is, destined to put an end to both 
Church and State as the Middle Ages conceived them. 
How true this is was shown in a very striking way by 
Dante, who, though he tried to divide his allegiance 
equally between Church and State, and maintained the 
autonomy of the latter, nevertheless did his best to prove 
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that it, no less than the former, represented the universal 
Will, or, in his language, was instituted by God. 

At the close of the fourteenth century there were in 
Europe three things claiming men's allegiance: (1) 
Church, (2) the Empire (or State) and (3) the new 
movement toward personal liberty. The first two pre- 
ferred their claims on the ground of age, vested rights 
and divine ordination; the last, on the might of the deep- 
est and divinest impulse in human nature. Under such 
circumstances it was no wonder that men frequently 
tried to combine these claims, and to look for the con- 
ditions of personal liberty in the Church, or in the State, 
or in both combined. Among the men who undertook 
to make this combination in practice, none is so promi- 
nent, none so clearly proved its impracticability, as 
Savonarola; and it is just this fact that constitutes his 
importance in history. What, indeed, was the aim of 
all his efforts? Simply this: to place the new impulse 
toward personal liberty, as distinct from political liberty, 
under the tutelage and guidance of the Church, the un- 
compromising champion of personal subordination. And 
had Savonarola been an insincere or ignorant or im- 
practical man, his failure might have been attributed to 
these qualities, and the problem still regarded as soluble ; 
but he was none of these things. He was, on the con- 
trary, a man of the most perfect sincerity, a man of wide 
and deep knowledge, and a man Of extraordinary prac- 
tical ability. In spite of this he failed — failed because 
he attempted an impossibility. Let us see how he came 
to make the attempt and how the impossibility of the 
task revealed itself. 

Girolamo Savonarola Was born in 1452, shortly before 
the fall of Constantinople, of a worthy family connected 
with the court of Perrara. Being of a nervous constitu- 
tion, he received his education at home, a circumstance 
which tended to foster the naturally meditative and re- 
ligious bent of his mind. At the age of twenty-two, dis- 
gusted with the moral degradation of the world about 

Vol. XIX.— No. 1. 3 
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him, and unsuccessful in a romantic love affair, he left 
Ferrara and his family and entered a Dominican con- 
vent at Bologna. In a letter which he shortly afterwards 
wrote to his grieved parents he said: "If some tem- 
poral lord had girt me with a sword, and welcomed me 
among his followers, ye would have regarded it as an 
honor to your house, and rejoiced; yet, now that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has girt me with His sword, and 
dubbed me His knight, ye shed tears of mourning." 
This last clause contains one of the two keys to Savo- 
narola's life. He is a knight of Christ, commissioned to 
represent Him and to fight for His cause, which is that 
of religion — mystic religion as embodied in the Church. 
As such he has no will of his own. He is a mere pas- 
sive instrument in the hands of what he conceives to be 
the universal will. And had the Church been what she 
professed to be, or what Savonarola was fain to believe 
her to be, his position would have been an easy, or at least 
a tolerable one. There would have been no conflict be- 
tween his ideal and the reality in which he was compelled 
to live. But with whatever high hopes he may have 
entered the cloister, 4 it must soon have become painfully 
apparent to him that even that "church within the 
Church" was by no means the embodiment of that divine 
will by which he was seeking to live, and the same thing 
was more obviously true with regard to the Church as 
a whole. It was only natural, then, that he, with his 
ardent spirit, should endeavor to find some other chan- 
nel through which the universal will might pour itself 
into his and make him its instrument. Being, unlike 
most men of those times, a fervent reader of the Bible, 
and particularly of the Old Testament, and observing 
how the Hebrew nation, which he regarded as the fore- 
shadow of the Church, had been restored to its divine 
allegiance by the voices of its prophets when it had fallen 
away and become iniquitous, he could not help wishing 
that he might be as one of these prophets, might come 
with the words of the Lord to recall the erring Church 
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to obedience. And the wish was soon father to the 
thought, and the thought to the act. He soon came to 
believe that he had been chosen by God as a recipient 
of supernatural revelations to be proclaimed with threats 
of approaching judgment to the Church. In this he was 
aided by his sensitive and somewhat neurotic tempera- 
ment, which imparted a delusive reality to the objects 
of his desires. It was just when this notion was becom- 
ing a settled conviction with him that he was forced to 
leave Bologna and take up his abode at the convent of 
St. Mark, in the powerful city of Florence, at that time 
governed despotically by Lorenzo de* Medici. His ex- 
periences here, both inside the cloister and without, were 
such as could only impel him with increased force in the 
direction in which he was already moving. The convent 
of St. Mark, instead of being, as once, the home of austere 
piety, meditation and charity, had, under the influence 
of the Medici, become a seat of pagan learning, and, to 
a large extent, also of pagan morals. The life of the 
citizens of all classes was pagan, worldly, carnal, selfish. 
The rich were given up to elegant luxury and lewdness ; 
the poor to coarse, amusements and debauchery. And 
the ringleader in all this life was Lorenzo de' Medici, 
who, like all tyrants, sought to make impossible that 
moral elevation which makes tyranny impossible. 

Seeing all this, and believing in his own divine mis- 
sion, Savonarola now only waited for an opportunity to 
come forward as an Amos or a Jeremiah, calling the 
people to repentance and announcing the imminent mani- 
festation of God's wrath if this were neglected or de- 
layed. Florence was for him Jerusalem, Lorenzo de' 
Medici an impious king leading the people away from 
God, the clergy the priests of Baal, himself the prophet 
of Jehovah. His earliest attempts in Florence to prove 
himself so seem to have been, in the main, unsuccessful. 
No more attention was paid to him than to any other 
friar, and friars at that time were not highly respected. 
The truth was, paganism had become the fashion in 
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Florence and had found its way even into the pulpit, so 
that no man who preached simple Christianity in simple, 
unadorned language could expect to find a hearing. Thus 
the very channel by which the heart of the people might 
have been reached seemed closed against the prophet, 
who thereby, much disheartened, seemed inclined to re- 
tire from the field and devote himself to the interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew prophecy. But now an unexpected 
opportunity presented itself. Being sent to attend a 
chapter of his order held in 1486 at Reggio, and learn- 
ing on the way thither that the Pope was trying to sub- 
jugate his native Ferrara, he reached his destination in 
such a mood of mind that when questions of discipline 
came to be discussed in the meeting he poured forth his 
prophetic heart, like a second Jeremiah, against the deso- 
lation of his people and of the Church. His audience 
was paralyzed with amazement, and he was a famous 
man. Among his hearers on this occasion was the noble, 
beautiful and gifted Pico della Mirandola, who then be- 
came and ever after remained his stanch friend. On 
returning to Florence, Savonarola again tried to preach, 
but with no better success than before; and he now saw 
the reason why. Florence, under the influence of the 
Medici, had become pagan in thought, in taste and in 
morals, and it demanded paganism from the pulpit — 
demanded rhetoric, philosophic aphorism and classical 
eloquence. Others might supply this, Savonarola could 
not, and so he found but little appreciation in Florence. 
He was more successful in the outlying towns, where he 
roused considerable enthusiasm by his fierce denuncia- 
tions of existing wrongs. In 1486 he was sent to preach 
in the cities of Lombardy, in which the pagan spirit had 
not taken such firm hold, and here his simple, natural 
Christian "prophesying" exerted a deep influence and 
caused his name to be known throughout Italy, so that 
in 1489 he was recalled to Florence by the express de- 
sire of Lorenzo de' Medici, whose attention had been 
called to him by Pico della Mirandola. On his way 
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thither he had certain strange experiences which he took 
to be revelations, and which confirmed him in the belief 
that he was a prophet of the Lord. 

Thus coming now to Florence with a certain prestige, 
with a natural eloquence perfected by three years' 
preaching and with a firm belief in his own divine mission, 
he felt himself prepared to attempt his great enterprise, 
the reformation of the Church and of society. And this 
he proceeded to do in two ways: (1) by writing pam- 
phlets, in which he set forth his moving ideas; (2) by 
preaching against the corruptions and wrongs of his time. 
In both he spoke as a prophet, who, having a mission 
from God, needed not to regard men. And he did not 
regard them, whatever their power or position might be. 
He did not even spare the tyrant of Florence, much less 
his tools and minions. These, however, did not for a 
time feel themselves in any danger from the pulpit 
denunciations of a poor friar, so that when, in 1491, he 
was elected prior of St. Mark's, they did not offer any 
opposition. It was what followed upon this election that 
brought matters to a crisis, arraying Christianity as 
represented by Savonarola on one side and paganism as 
represented by Lorenzo on the other. And it must be 
admitted that this crisis was brought about by Savo- 
narola. Lorenzo did everything he could to keep matters 
smooth. But Savonarola was working for the Lord, 
Lorenzo for himself; and however much self may try 
to make peace with the Lord, the Lord will never make 
peace with self. But although Savonarola, as repre- 
senting the Lord, could make no pact with Lorenzo, as 
representing self, it is still doubtful whether he need 
have behaved so defiantly and made the breach so sud- 
denly as he did ; whether by meeting Lorenzo in a human, 
conciliatory spirit he might not have won him over to 
his side and made him see so much, if nothing more, 
that it was his interest to aid in a restoration of religion 
and morals. But here it was that Savonarola's Judaic 
and medieval notions stood in his way. In accordance 
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with these he believed not only in a God external to the 
sonl, as the ruler of the world, but also a devil external 
to it, as the conscious and persistent opponent of this 
God. Further, he believed that this external God, in- 
stead of being reached by the soul in its own supreme 
normal action, introduced his action into the soul in a 
sporadic, capricious and abnormal way, in the form of 
visions, monitions and ghostly presentiments, in such a 
way as to cross and nullify the best conclusions of the 
reason. Savonarola accordingly, instead of weighing in 
a calm, judicial way the circumstances in which he found 
himself and doing his best to deal with them in accord- 
ance with the canons of practical reason, fasted, prayed 
and waited for divine monitions to guide him, and when 
these came, as he thought they did, he followed them, 
often in a blind and reckless fashion. Looking upon the 
movement headed by Lorenzo as of the devil, and there- 
fore as deserving of no consideration or even comprehen- 
sion, he fulminated against it from his prophetic height 
in language suitable only for an angel addressing the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. He rejected all 
the attentions, advances and presents of Lorenzo, and in 
every way showed his utter contempt of him. When 
Lorenzo warned and threatened him, he replied by proph- 
esying his approaching death and bidding him put on 
sackcloth and ashes for his sins. And in despite of all 
his paganism Lorenzo was not free enough from the 
superstitious view of the world on which Savonarola 
depended for his power to defy him and carry his own 
threat into execution. This was shown in a very striking 
way when Lorenzo, fulfilling Savonarola's prophecy, 
died. As that crisis approached the tyrant sent for the 
friar and entreated him, as a messenger of God, to make 
peace between him and his Lord. Savonarola accepted 
the position and stated the Lord's terms of peace, as 
one might against whose dicta there was no appeal. 
Lorenzo refused the terms, and Savonarola left him to 
the eternal wrath of God, feeling, no doubt, that he 
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had only done his duty. And, believing as he did, he 
could not well feel otherwise. For Lorenzo and all 
that he stood for, Savonarola could conceive nothing but 
damnation. 

Now no one who knows the facts about Lorenzo will 
attempt to offer an apology for him, especially as he did 
not feel able to offer one for himself; nevertheless, we 
must keep in mind two things: (1) that the movement 
embodied in him , despite all its coarseness and lawless- 
ness, did contain an important element which Savonarola 
was not able to appreciate, namely, the impulse toward 
personal autonomy; and (2) that Lorenzo showed a con- 
ciliatory spirit, which, if carefully dealt with, might have 
resulted in his conversion and the throwing of the weight 
of the Medici party in favor of Savonarola. But in 
order to do this it would have been necessary for the 
friar to alter his whole view of the relations between 
God and man, to abandon his prophetic pretensions, to 
stand as a man among men, regarding none as emissaries 
of the devil, and to use his entire influence, intellectual 
and personal, to bring all to a knowledge of the truth. 
But he was not equal to any of all these things. 

The death of Lorenzo was soon followed by that of 
Pope Innocent VIII, which fulfilled another of the friar's 
prophecies. Both were succeeded by men worse than 
themselves, the former by his weak, debauched son Piero, 
the latter by Boderic Borgia, Alexander VI. These now 
represented the two influences against which Savonarola 
had to fight, and his position between them was a most 
difficult one. Deep in his nature lay an uncontrollable 
impulse toward that moral autonomy which the Medici 
so coarsely represented, and which, as so represented, 
he could not but abhor and combat; # on the other hand, 
he was identified with and bound by obedience to the 
head of the very institution which was most bitterly 
opposed to such autonomy. He was, indeed, trying to 
serve two masters, and, of course, soon found that he 
could serve neither. In the interests of liberty he fought 
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against the champions of liberty, trying to bring them 
into moral servitude, while at the same time he was at 
war with those who sought to impose such servitude. 
Indeed, the whole conflict lay in his own bosom, and as 
he could not settle it there he waited for forces from 
without to settle it. He was, indeed, in miniature, what 
Italy was for more than a thousand years. Had he been 
able, like Luther, to throw off the authority of the Pope 
altogether and to cast in his lot with the freedomward 
movement, doing his best to impart to it his own lofty 
moral and religious consecration, the results of his labors 
would have been very different from what they were. 
But had he done this he would have no longer been 
Savonarola. 

The events connected with the death of Lorenzo went 
far to increase the popularity of the friar, and even 
Piero de' Medici for a time stood in awe of him, so much 
so that he helped him to obtain from the Pope a brief 
whereby his convent was rendered free from the Lom- 
bard congregation to which it had belonged, and he him- 
self placed in a position of great independence. Thus 
situated he determined to carry forward his projects for 
religious and moral reform with more zeal and energy 
than ever. And though he directed his first efforts to 
his own convent, the members of which he subjected to 
the strictest discipline, he did not stop here. He used 
the pulpit to lay bare the iniquity of the time, to call the 
people to repentance and to threaten the wrath of God. 
In all this the weapon he used was fear — fear of an 
external, vengeful God, such as the semibarbarous 
Hebrews imagined — not reverence for the inner self, 
the only ground of moral life. Hence his best and 
most sympathetic biographer can say, speaking of the 
Florentines : 

When we turn our eyes to the religious life of these same people, 
things .wear a very different aspect. We always find something forced 
or ephemeral in it, something that defies definition, but is patent to all 
acquainted with the chronicles of the time and the religious works of 
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Savonarola's disciples. The latter, indeed, can only faintly reproduce 
their master's ideas, and give feeble echoes of his words. No original 
thought ever issues from their minds, no vigorous line from their pens. 
In spite of its boasted new birth in religion, this people has left 
posterity no record of its faith. Savonarola's is the sole figure that is 
truly and supremely religious; he seems to be the only real human being 
in the midst of a dream-world, where all is changing and evanescent. 

This is admirable criticism; what does it mean? Sim- 
ply this: that Savonarola, with all his purity of intent and 
lofty aims, never really touched the core of the Floren- 
tines. They admired him as a prophet and dreaded his 
prophecies and threats, but they did not through him 
become moral agents. Indeed, their relation to him was 
not moral at all, but merely superstitious. Though, as 
we shall see, he became the champion of freedom ; it was 
only of external freedom. Of moral freedom he had not 
even a conception. And this goes far to explain why 
he and his followers were objects of such bitter hatred; 
why he was regarded as a charlatan, they as his 
dupes. 

How far Savonarola was from comprehending the true 
nature of freedom and the real source of all moral re- 
form is shown by the fact that he welcomed the French 
king, Charles VIII, when he came with an invading force, 
as the saviour of Italy. In his capacity as a denunciatory 
prophet he had heen telling the people that unless they 
repented the Lord would deal with them as he did with 
the race at the time of the flood; and when the French 
entered the land, sixty thousand strong, he saw in them 
the fulfillment of his prophecy and welcomed their king 
as an avenger and a deliverer. Although the king was 
far from answering his expectations, he did bring about 
a condition of things which enabled Savonarola to put his 
ideas to the fire-test of actual practice. At the approach 
of Charles, Piero de' Medici, anxious only to maintain 
his own tyranny, hastened to meet him, and betrayed 
to him the strongholds of the land, whereupon the peo- 
ple were roused to such a pitch of indignation that the 
Medici were compelled to leave the city. As the French 
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king stood in superstitions awe of Savonarola, the latter 
was able to influence him deeply. Addressing him as 
the instrument of divine wrath and as the way-paver of 
the Lord, the friar, as the ambassador of that same 
Lord, assumed the right to warn and direct him. Nor 
were his warnings in vain. Though Charles entered 
Florence as conquerer, he was compelled to come to an 
agreement with the people on equal terms and leave it 
with only the title of protector. And this result was 
largely due to Savonarola. "When he left, the friar, now 
master of the situation, being the idol of the people and 
the accepted prophet of God, proceeded to carry out his 
long-desired reforms. These related to two things: (1) 
the political constitution of the city, and (2) its moral 
and religious condition. The former had been thrown 
out of gear, and the people to a large extent rendered 
unfit for self-government by the long tyranny of the 
Medici, while the latter had been degraded and brutal- 
ized by the coarse paganism of which they had been 
among the chief promoters. In his efforts with respect 
to these two evils, the two conflicting tendencies in the 
character of Savonarola came out in all their nakedness. 
In dealing with the political conditions, which he recog- 
nized as lying outside his special province as a monk and 
a prophet, he showed the new spirit — the ardent love of 
freedom for all men of social justice and equality. Here 
the real, the true Savonarola, unsophisticated by Jewish 
theology or hysteric prophetism, spake out and did noble 
work. "When, on the other hand, he turned his attention 
to religious and moral problems he proved a true son 
of the medieval church, creed-bound, superstitious, the 
foe of reason and of moral autonomy, calling upon men 
to bow themselves in servile fear before a God whose 
weapons were the sword and the plague. These two 
attitudes, the old and the new, he vainly tried to recon- 
cile, unaware, apparently, that they were irreconcilable. 
He did not know that it is only the morally free man 
that ever can be politically free, that an outward state 
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can be organized only out of men in whom the state is 
organized inwardly. 

But in spite of this the effect of Savonarola's ethical 
and religious efforts, as well as of his political ones, 
was for a brief time almost miraculous. In the course 
of a few brief months, Florence, from being one of the 
most pagan and dissolute cities in the world, given up 
to all the forms of coarse, Bacchanalian festivity, be- 
came to all appearance a home of Christian piety and 
good works. The old revels and Saturnalian proces- 
sions, with their lewd songs, written, most of them, by 
Lorenzo, now gave place to religious meetings and pro- 
cessions, with "Lauds," due many of them to the pen 
of Savonarola. Public and private violence almost 
ceased, and peace reigned in the city. Charitable insti- 
tutions were founded, Dante's descendants recalled and 
bonfires made of "vanities" in the public squares. At 
the same time, under the influence of Savonarola, a new, 
liberal, democratic constitution was being drafted for 
the city — a constitution which has received the enco- 
miums of some of the ablest statesmen and political 
writers. To all outward appearance, Florence was on 
the way to a new 'career of freedom and power; and 
this was due mainly to one man. But it was just herein 
that the weakness of the achievement lay. In following 
Savonarola and abandoning the Medici, the Florentines 
had only exchanged one tyrant for another. "Tyrant" 
is a hard word to apply to Savonarola, and certainly no 
one ever less desired to be a tyrant than he. But a 
tyrant he was all the same. The difference between 
Lorenzo (or Piero) and him was that while the former 
claimed despotic power in his own right, the latter 
claimed it in the name of God. "I will be master," said 
Lorenzo; "I will have God master," said Savonarola, 
meaning by that his conception of God. To be sure 
Savonarola desired the highest, the eternal good of the 
people, while Lorenzo desired his own good; and though 
this establishes an infinite moral difference between the 
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two men, it does not make one less a tyrant than the 
other; for he who tries to force men to he good is just 
as much of a tyrant as he who seeks to induce them to 
be evil. A tyrant by the grace of God is still a tyrant, 
no matter whether he call himself Savonarola, Calvin 
or Mather. The truth is, the new reformation in Flor- 
ence was founded upon no [UT&voia or change of mind 
among the people, but solely on a belief in Savonarola's 
divine mission, and could not but vanish if that belief 
came to an end. And from this point on the history of 
Savonarola is a struggle on his part to keep alive that 
belief, and a struggle on the part of his enemies to de- 
stroy it. Circumstances too conspired with these enemies. 
By inducing the Florentines to remain true to their 
league with the unworthy French king and to keep aloof 
from the Holy Alliance headed by the Pope, he drew 
upon himself the hatred not only of the latter but also 
of all the princes allied with him, to say nothing of the 
Medici, whom his influence kept out of Florence and 
whom the Pope wished to restore as way-pavers for the 
tyranny of his monstrous sons. When the French king 
behaved perfidiously to the Florentines; when the com- 
bined power of the Holy Alliance placed Florence al- 
most in a state of siege and Charles did nothing to help 
it ; when the plague, with all its horrors, broke over the 
people crowded within the narrow city walls and cruelly 
decimated them; when famine stared them in the face; 
when Piero de' Medici and his party, instigated by the 
Pope, attacked the city and were with difficulty repulsed ; 
when Piero 's accomplices, some of them men of high 
rank, were seized and executed; when the Pope excom- 
municated Savonarola as a heretic, then the strength 
of the new moral reformation and of the principle that 
underlay it were put to the test. Since it was Savonarola, 
by his claim to a prophetic mission, that had brought 
about the condition of things in which Florence thus 
found herself, it was only natural that his enemies and 
others not his friends should hold him responsible for 
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it ; it was equally natural that he, convinced of his divine 
mission, should desire to maintain what he believed to 
be a great reformation. As his course had manifestly 
brought evil upon the city, and as the Church, speaking 
through its acknowledged head, had formally disowned 
him and denied his prophetic claim, nothing remained 
for him but to place that claim beyond doubt or question 
if his position and reformation were to continue. He 
was far too great and pure a man to care for mere posi- 
tion, except in so far as it enabled him to do the good 
as he conceived it; for his own life even, as such, he 
cared not a whit. But he loved his work and was will- 
ing to make any sacrifice that it might prosper. More- 
over, convinced that it was the Lord's work, he was fain 
to believe that the Lord would defend his own. The fate 
of Florence, therefore, at a most critical moment in her 
history, depended upon whether Savonarola could estab- 
lish his claim to a divine mission. If he could do so, then 
the violence of his enemies could be proved to be rebel- 
lion against God, and the excommunication hurled at 
him by the Pope the work of the devil. If he could not 
do so, he must himself be branded as a rebel and a 
heretic — an emissary of the same devil. This was the 
issue, and both parties understood it perfectly. It was, 
in fact, among other things, an issue between indi- 
vidual prophecy and institutional ecclesiasticism. This 
Savonarola saw clearly and refused to face. In order 
to avoid it he was forced to distinguish between the 
Church and its head, and while professing complete sub- 
mission to the former — and this profession Was very sin- 
cere — to refuse obedience to the latter. While, therefore, 
he pointed to his printed collection of fulfilled prophecies 
— and some of them are certainly not a little startling — 
in proof of his prophetic mission, he set to work in a 
most systematic manner to break the force of the Pope's 
excommunication, by declaring him an usurper in the 
chair of Peter and calling upon the rulers of Catholic 
Europe to combine for his ejection. But for an un- 
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toward accident Savonarola might have carried his point 
in this matter, for the crimes of the Pope and his 
sons had made him an object of detestation to all the 
better portion of the Catholic world; indeed his next 
successor but one, Julius II, with the aid of a Lateran 
council, declared the Borgia's election null and void, and 
himself an usurper. A copy of a circular letter of 
Savonarola's to the princes of Europe, proposing a coun- 
cil for the deposition of the Pope, having fallen into 
unfriendly hands, was forwarded to the latter, whose 
wrath in consequence knew no bounds. He not only ex- 
communicated him, but demanded his apprehension, trial 
and condemnation. The Florentine authorities long 
hesitated to do this, and even risked the then dreaded 
calamity of an interdict, and so long as the friar's party 
was strongest in the city his person was safe. But his 
party was growing daily weaker, so much so that Piero 
de' Medici had been able to return to the city and had 
ostensibly sided with the popular party, having even 
changed his name to Piero de' Popoleschi. Now at last 
Savonarola stood face to face with the logical outcome 
of his prophetic claims. He had sown the wind and he 
must now be prepared to reap the whirlwind. He had 
rested his authority upon the miraculous, and he must 
now either perish, and his work with him, or else show 
that he possessed miraculous power. His enemies called 
upon him to substantiate his claim by performing a 
miracle, being sure that he could not; his friends did the 
same, being sure that he could. Between the two there 
was no loophole of escape for him. The miracle he was 
asked to perform was to walk through a great fire lighted 
in the public square, his enemies engaging to send one 
of their men after him if he did. "With good reason he 
shrank from the ordeal and put it off as long as he could ; 
but he was in the grip of necessity. The fire was lighted, 
a man found ready to follow him, condition after con- 
dition proposed to Savonarola and accepted; but when 
at last the condition was made that he should enter the 
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fire without the sacred elements he said no. This was 
interpreted to mean that Savonarola refused to submit 
to the ordeal. His prestige was gone. The sword of 
the Lord on which he had leaned had broken in his hand, 
and he was now left naked to his enemies. The rest was 
a matter of course. Savonarola's convent was attacked 
with fire and sword, and himself and his two faithful 
companions seized and dragged to prison. A mock trial 
with a foregone verdict — a trial in which he was several 
times tortured in order that he might be forced to con- 
fess to the crime of heresy or of communication with the 
Evil One — was gone through. Though he was forbidden 
to write his own confession, and what he said in answer 
to questions under torture was garbled by his accusers, 
nothing fixing either crime upon him could be drawn 
from his lips. But the Pope, who cared nothing about 
heresy, and only desired to destroy a formidable foe to 
his political schemes, was inexorable, peremptorily de- 
manding that he should be executed even if he were 
John the Baptist. And executed he was, in defiance of 
all law and justice. He was hanged and his body burnt 
on May 23, 1498, two of his faithful companions dying 
with him. 

Such was the end of a truly great, pure and heroic 
life. It was a tragic end, in the deepest and worthiest 
sense of that term. For here was an heroic soul, ready 
with all the might and worth that were in him to do 
God's work as he conceived it, and to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself, for that end. I doubt whether 
history knows a soul more truly single and sincere. And 
yet he perished in the prime of life, at the age of forty- 
five ; and what is sadder yet, his work perished with him 
for the most part. Surely of all tragic things this is 
the most tragic. But though the work that Savonarola 
did perished and the end he sought was never reached, 
yet his life and his heroism have not been in vain. He 
has left us with two great truths clearly demonstrated 
as they never were before : (1) that no matter how noble 
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a man's intents may be, or how ready he may be for 
self-sacrifice, all his efforts may be unavailing and worse 
if he does not understand the spirit and needs of the 
time in which he lives, if he blindly tries to realize a 
past ideal; (2) that the principles which are to guide so- 
ciety and man to salvation are to be found in the divine, 
eternally oracular spirit of man himself, not in any ex- 
ternal spirit imparting its suggestions sporadically and 
capriciously, and so setting at naught the hardest-won 
results of human wisdom. If man himself be not in 
potence the embodiment of the divine; if he do not 
belong in his own nature and right to the eternal 
order; if he be not an active sharer in all that is done 
in the world, then life is futile, the dream of a dream. 
And unless man takes his stand on this consciousness, act- 
ing and living out of it; if for a moment he doubt his 
own divine autonomy and take himself for a created 
being or a cluster of transient phenomena, then his work 
is doomed to perish, no matter how good his intent may 
be or by what name he may call himself. If the life and 
death of Savonarola avail to teach us this lesson, then 
he did not live or die.in vain. He died that we may live. 

Thomas Davidson. 



THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE. 

MISS P. MELIAN STAWELL, LONDON. 

THERE has never been a great word of which the 
content has altered more than the word "justice." 
The ideas in that content group themselves roughly 
round two conceptions : the justice of retribution, and the 
justice of distribution ; that is, the justice of rewards and 
punishments for the individual regarded as the indi- 
vidual alone, and the justice that distributes good things 
among many. It is with the second that this essay is 
ultimately concerned, but the second may best be at- 



